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THE COLLECTION AND ORGANISATION 
OF PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE: 
A SUGGESTION.* 


By Reference Library, Leeds. 


00°90 


HEN the history of librarianship comes to be written, the 
closing years of the roth, and the opening ones of the 
20th centuries must be recorded as a period of great advance- 
ment. In every department of the profession is the advancement 
pronounced. Elaborate systems of classification have been 
perfected, cataloguing in its varied branches has been brought to 
a fine art, and special provision for children has, in some places, 
been carried so far as to be almost overdone. Specialisation for 
the uplifting of the masses has been the order of the day in every 
section, and in the near future the public libraries will compel 
recognition as educational centres. Not the least important part 
in this library awakening has been the education of the librarian, 
and it is now generally admitted that for efficient library service 
a man must not only be well-educated, but highly trained in his 
work. Professional bibliographies and carefully planned courses 
of study are the signs of this advancement, and the provision 
of suitable literature to meet the higher educational demands, is 
one of the most pressing needs of our time. 

Considering the width of the field of study, the library pro- 
fession is decidedly poor in the number of suitable text-books. 
Apart from a few manuals, and a mass of fugitive literature, which 
is rarely obtainable, there is little to which a student can turn for 
help. In spite of this, practically no attempt is being made by 
members of the profession to collect and organise the available 
material illustrating their work and studies. The standard of 
efficiency is rising yearly, and although there is a growing demand 
for suitable literature, little attempt is made to meet it, except in 
the nature of articles of a miscellaneous character appearing in 
the professional journals. Should any doubt exist as regards this 
need, the demand for such literature, wherever a collection is to 
be found, should quickly dispel it. Probably the best library 
of this kind in the country is the Greenwood Collection in the 

oA I made to, and ted by, the Senior Members of the 
Leeds Public Library 

Vol. XVI. New Series 92. February, 1914. 
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Manchester Reference Library, and the fact that librarians and 
assistants travel from all over the country to refer to the literature 
stored in it, is sufficient proof that such coilections are all too few. 

After having worked in the Greenwood Library for some time, 
however, one feels that much of the necessity for travelling could, 
by a little work, be done away with, and a collection made which 
would meet practically all local requirements. Any attempt to 
rival the Greenwood Library would, of course, be ridiculous. 
Such a task is impossible, and for research work the collection 
stands alone, but in many departments of library study it should 
not be necessary to gb beyond our own library. 

In practically all the cities and larger towns, the published 
works on library economy are being purchased by the library 
authority, but although much of the more expensive work is already 
being done, there still remains an extensive field which is being 
left almost untouched. There are many library publications 
which a library authority cannot be expected to collect, and which 
we could well provide for ourselves. We will take our own library 
as an example. A centre like Leeds should be able to supply 
practically everything necessary for the proper study of librarian- 
ship, so organised that we could illustrate at once any department 
of study which an assistant decided to take up. 

So far as I know, no library yet exists of a nature similar to 
the one I am about to suggest. Leaving the library authority 
to continue the purchase of published professional matter of a 
more general nature, we should collect chiefly the publications 
of other libraries, so as to be in a position to show what had actually 
been attempted or done in the profession. We should include 
catalogues to illustrate the various forms of compilation, rule 
labels and circulars to show how different authorities guarded 
the public property, and, on more advanced lines, examples of 
the different methods of book production and illustration. If 
properly classified and arranged, an assistant studying in any 

ranch of the work would find his subject well illustrated, and would 
actually see what otherwise he would only read about. The cost 
would be very small, if any at all, for whatever place our assistants 
visited they could collect its printed matter. In many cases 
members of the staff must have had such things presented to them, 
which (although not really wanted) could not be refused, and these 
are just what we should be glad to relieve them of. 

Collecting is always better done if carried out on some organised 
plan. For this reason I would suggest that we follow the lines of 
the Library Association syllabus. The ground is not only well 
covered, but the sections are conveniently grouped. This would 
allow us to split up the work, asking different assistants to make 
themselves responsible for different departments. An example 
of the suggested distribution will not, perhaps, be out of place. 
Section V. of the Library Association syllabus is Library History, 
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Foundation, and Equipment, and the section is split up into five 
divisions, named after the first five letters of the alphabet. Division 
E is Rules and Regulations, and the assistant responsible for this 
section would be expected to gather examples of all regulations, 
rule-labels, etc., illustrating the section, soas to make it as complete 
as possible. The sections could be either grouped together or (in 
many cases) further divided, so that every interested assistant 
could be brought into active co-operation in the work. 

In order to help along the collection, we might give the collec- 
tor’s name on the back of each contribution, so that the library 
would always reflect the credit on those to whom it was due. An 
assistant contributing to other sections than his or her own would, 
of course, be given the credit, and in this way we could get assistants 
to help each other in collecting without fear of individual selfish- 
ness. The interest could be maintained without any hard or 
serious work, assistants collecting literature during their travels 
of the summer, which would well repay them in the following 
winter’s studies. 

Whether the library should belong solely to the staff, or be 
under the control of the library authority is a matter for dis- 
cussion. Little would be required except shelving on which to 
house the collection, and there is no reason to doubt that whatever 
assistance was given in this direction would be amply repaid by 
the increased efficiency of the staff. If I might offer a sugges- 
tion I should say that it would be better as a part of the permanent 
collection, but managed by our own officials. With the Chief 
Librarian as Director, and a capable official as Librarian, the 
success of the venture should be assured. We could then decide 
if the collection should be purely for reference purposes, or for 
home-reading, but there is no reason why our colleagues in other 
towns should not use it as a reference library. If kept locked up, 
and the key left with a responsible librarian, the library should 
be successfully developed. It would, of course, to some extent, 
become a sort of literary museum, and would include anything 
(within reasonable limits) which threw light on the study of biblio- 
graphy and librarianship, either actual or facsimile examples. I 
would even go so far as to suggest that it should include examples 
of the entries used in the rarer and more important bibliographies, 
if these are not already in the main library. 

Another way of adding to the collection—and one which 
would gather in some valuable material—would be to watch the 
professional journals for notices of meetings where papers had been 
or would be read. A circular letter could be drafted, and a copy 
sent to each author, stating that if the article noted was not being 

ublished, we should be glad to give it a place in our permanent 
ibrary of professional literature, provided he or she cared to present 
it. Many valuable contributions would, I feel sure, be secured 
in this way, for each article, to a certain point, would be of good 
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nn such papers generally representing the author’s best 
work. 

Really, I have only barely outlined the possibilities of the 
scheme, which in capable hands, I believe would be of the utmost 
value both to us and to others. The benefits to be gained by 
continual collection and examination are beyond question. The 
value of such a library would increase with the passing of time, 
just as the collection would expand, and it would eventually 
contain the literature for a history of library economy from the 
time of its foundation. 


>< 


A MINIMUM WAGE FOR CERTIFICATED 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS. 


-By Ernest A. Savace, Public Library, Wallasey. 


°0 


[Note.—The following article was offered to the ‘‘ Library Association 
Record,” which, as the official journal, seemed the proper place 
for it. The Publications Committee declined to print it on 
the grounds (1) that it was too controversial for an article, and 
(2) that it condemned the Bill. I admit (1) the article to be 
controversial, but in extenuation must plead that it ts not offensive ; 
(2) I flatly contradict the Committee's statement that it condemns 
the Bill.) 


FTER Mr. Sayers had read his paper at the Bournemouth 

Conference, Mr. G. T. Shaw moved a resolution appointing 

a Committee to reconsider the whole question of training 

librarians. I proposed an amendment instructing the committee 

also to draw up a scale of salaries which ought to be paid to certifi- 

cated assistants ; but towards the end of the debate, realising my 
mistake, I withdrew it. 

Mr. Jast objected to any official attempt to improve salaries, and, 
in particular, to the scale. The low pay of assistants, he said, was 
but a minor instance of the unhappy labour conditions in nearly 
every calling, and any improvement of it must await the general 
reformation—meaning, I suppose, the Greek Kalends. But 
library assistants will be compelled to do what people in other 
trades are doing : fight their own particular battle ; for improvement 
in pay is more likely to be won piecemeal than in a big labour 
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upheaval. Mr. Jast also thought the time for the Library Associa- 
tion to take the action suggested was inopportune, presumably 
on account of the Bill. I disagree: An argument which might 
help the Bill most—and certainly could not damage it—would 
be a clear statement of the miserable salaries paid in all libraries 
where the rate is limited to a penny. The answer to the question : 
“ Can good work be done by officials so ill-paid ? ”’ is clearly “ No ; 
with few exceptions, no ; with cheap labour much of the present 
expenditure on public libraries is wasted.” 

Such arguments, directed against any attempt to increase 
pay, were too feeble to weigh with me. But Mr Jast’s third 
argument, directed against the proposed scale, was unanswerable. 
A scale for assistants, he said, must include librarians, and in 
framing it we ought to take into account the size of the town 
where an official works, and the importance of his position. With 
this I agree : the task would be of great complexity, and besides, 
our first object should be, not to improve librarian’s salaries, 
however much improvement may be needed, but, as far as we 
can, to ensure a fair wage for the assistants whom we have per- 
suaded to qualify in librarianship. 

But Mr. Jast’s only valid objection is removed if the Committee, 
instead of drawing up a complicated scale, adopt. a minimum 
wage for certificated assistants. When fixing a minimum we need 
not consider librarians at all, nor need we bother about the size 
of town or importance of position. The Library Association 
would simply express the opinion that a certificated assistant 
ought not to receive less than a certain wage ; he may get more 
when and where he can. An assistant who has won (say) two of 
the certificates is worth so much, and not less ; when he wins four 
certificates he is worth so much more, and not less ; and when he 
frames his diploma and flourishes his F.L.A. he is worth a still 
higher wage, and not less. Or if the Library Association think 
one figure better than several based on the number of certificates 
won, then the holder of a diploma, let us say, is worth {x a year, 
and any authority paying less is underpaying. If the reader 
objects that fixing a minimum would tend to keep salaries from 
rising much above it, I reply that authorities must consider length 
of service and quality of experience, and further that they will 
know nothing of the minimum until they attempt to go below it. 

What could be the advantage of such action to assistants ? 
For several years library committees have been offering certificated 
assistants, with public library experience, wages of 20s., 22s., 25S., 
and 30s. a week. We ought to tell these authorities that, however 
limited their income, they should in common justice not offer 
certificated men and women less than a certain salary. Uncertifi- 
cated assistants they may offer what they please ; with them we have 
no concern. Our protest should take this form: first, a clear, 
succinct description of the character of the professional examina- 
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tions, then the Library Association’s opinion of the lowest salary 
which ought to be paid to men who have passed them ; in other 
words, to indicate that a high standard of work deserves a fair 
wage. Seldom would this protest be effective immediately, but 
in every instance the authority would learn what high qualifica- 
tions they were demanding, and realise the exiguity of the reward 
they were offering. In many cases they would take an early 
opportunity of increasing the salary of the assistant they appoint. 
Local authorities are often conscienceless. For example, they will 
defend the appointment of an untrained man, and a protest seems 
to them more a challenge of an Englishman’s right to do as he 
pleases than anything else ; moreover, in so doing they are acting 
generally in the interests of a local applicant with a party of friends 
to back him. But invariably they are ashamed of paying low 
salaries, especially when any shortcoming in this respect is brought 
to their notice publicly ; meanness always looks ill, and they 
dislike to be thought other than model employers. The fixing of 
a minimum wage would serve another purpose. I do not believe 
the Association’s Bill will go through Parliament. In this lack ot 
faith possibly I am not justified ; still, I do lack faith. Inevitably 
rate-supported libraries will come under the control of the Board of 
Education, however stubbornly librarians may fight against the 
change. The Association should have its mind made up on this 
salaries question before the change comes, so that the present state 
of affairs does not continue when we stand in the same relation 
to the State as do the teachers. Even now, the State ranks 
librarianship low, for subordinate officers in the British Museum 
and State department libraries are underpaid. Our claim on 
behalf of municipal library assistants must be made quickly, 
before it is too late. 

If a minimum wage is to be fixed, why ought the Association 
to do it? The answer comes pat. Certificated assistants are the 
Association’s special product, and should be its special care. The 
education scheme implies a contract between the assistants and 
the Association ; on the one part the assistants are to take advantage 
of the education provided or recommended, on the other part the 
Association promises them advancement in their career. True, 
the contract is not definite. The boy is not told that if he does a 
certain task he will receive a bag of plums, but plums are dangled. 
If our juniors will but improve their education in general, and in 
particulars, their reward, they are told, is certain. I speak by 
the book. “‘ The principal object in the mind of the founders 
of the classes was to help the assistants to gain knowledge useful to 
themselves, and to improve their lot’’ (see L.A. Annual Report, 1913). 
Observe : the aim was not only to educate, but to improve lots, to 
give plums. My recollection of speeches by some of our enthusiasts 
for education is that no promoter of bogus companies was ever 
more positive in promising dividends than they were in promising 
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plums. If we are to believe the annual report for 1912 some of the 
lums have been enjoyed. The status of assistants, we are told, 

been much improved during the last decade (L.A.R. v. 15 : 234). 
This statement is so ludicrously wide of the mark that it leaves me 
breathless. What are the facts? Library authorities are offering 
certificated assistants—not, mind you, the ordin noodles who 
have earned the contempt of the Education Committee by 
“ supinely ” neglecting to take advantage of the classes, but the 
proud owners of the dividend-earning warranties of that Committee 
—wages of 20s. or 25s. a week ; authorities, too, whose imcome is not 
limited by the penny rate. 

Is it remarkable then that the attendance at the classes in 
London is dwindling? “It is evident,” the last Annual Report 
tells us, ‘‘ that the decline in the attendance at these classes during 
the last four years is mainly due to neglect of their opportunities 
on the part of assistants themselves.” Do not these shamefaced 
advertisements for certificated assistants at 20s. or 25s. a week 
suggest a more cogent reason: that the dangled plums are no 
nearer—that our high examination standard, approximating to 
London B.A. standard, earns them only the wages of an unskilled 
labourer ? Splendid opportunities indeed ! 

At the Bournemouth Conference Dr. Baker argued that the 
Education Committee had nothing whatever to do with the salaries 

uestion ; what business was it of theirs? he asked. I repeat: 
rtificated assistants, the special product of the L.A., should be 
its special care. Everything relating to libraries, even low salaries, 
should be the business of the Association and its committees. 
But let us take a completely selfish view of the matter. If assistants 
do not find it worth while to attend the classes and win the diploma, 
let us leave them as “ supine ” as the Education Committee sa 
they are. If certificated assistants find the dangled plums sti 
kept at a distance, let them do their own sprinting. What do we 
care? How can it possibly be our business? But we must 
care ; in our own interests we must take up the cudgels on their 
behalf. These advertisements do all of us harm. They degrade 
our calling in public estimation. Everyone of them strikes at 
the heart of a librarian who loves his work and believes in its 
value. Heine often tricks his readers by carrying them high up on 
the wings of fancy and imagination, and then casting them down 
to the smashing logic of mundane facts. We librarians frequently 
must take such jumps from the empyrean to earth. If we returned 
from annual conferences chockfull of conceit nobody could blame 
us. Listen! 

“ The duty of the librarian,” said Dr. Kenyon, “ is to be strong 
and of good courage ; to think nobly of his profession, and in no way 
approve the opinion of those who would despise it ; to regard himself 
as an educational agent of the first importance, and to train himself 
diligently for the execution of the trust imposed upon him. ‘ And,’ 
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of our poets has said,‘ And with God 
the rest.’ 

“ As literature increases in volume and science in complexity,” 
said the late Dr. Hodgkin, “‘ and as the path into the sacred grove 
becomes ever more obstructed by the jungle growth of worthless books, 
a new and more important office than that of arranging and cataloguing 
books will open before the librarian that 1s to be, and he will be able 
with increasing success to claim his lawful and honourable place 
as the Hierophant of literature.” 

“I foresee, indeed, for the librarian,” said Prof. Macneile 
Dixon, “ responsibilities hardly yet realised. I foresee for him 
{‘ facili victu,’ we presume !] a rank and status which the slow- 
moving public mind has not yet perhaps consciously conferred, but 
which in its own interest, it must sooner or later acknowledge, and even 
force upon him. . . . . If he ts to become a guide in the moun- 
tainous region of knowledge, he must be a guide worthy of acceptance, 
himself a man of accomplishments, skilled in his own special business 
indeed, but at the same time not unacquainted with some branch of 
human inquiry, and capable of a broad outlook over the whole great 
field of thought.” 

Immediately after hearing compliments of this kind, after we 
have been encouraged to cherish ideals so high, Gradgrind in the 
Atheneum tumbles us to earth by offering certificated Hierophants 
of literature twenty or twenty-five shillings a week. 


CURRENT NEWS 


oo 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes om innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 


Tue Croydon Libraries Committee were successful in an action 
taken against Francis Burnett Clarke, now residing at Kingston, 
for the recovery of fines and expenses incurred in connection with 
the detention of library books. The case came before Judge 
Harington at the Croydon County Court, on Tuesday, January 2ot 

The Town Clerk (Dr. Newnham) representing the Corporation, 
said this was an undefended action. The Croydon Libraries 
Committee were suing for certain fines and expenses incurred 
by plaintiffs in respect of books lent by the Libraries Committee 
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to defendant and his wife in August last when they lived in 
Thornton Heath. Defendant afterwards went to Kingston Hill, 
and several applications were made, but the books were not returned. 
When the address was discovered the books were fetched away, 
but the fines had not been paid. The proceedings were taken under 
the Libraries Act of 1892, and the regulations made by the Libraries 
Committee. Mr. F. Haynes Bath, who is in charge of the Thornton 
Heath Library, proved that the books were lent and had to be 
fetched from Kingston Hill. Fines and expenses amounted to 
4s. 6d. His Honour gave judgment for the amount claimed. 


AT a meeting of the Glasgow Town Council, held on February 5th, 
a letter was submitted from Mr. F. T. Barrett, resigning his position 
as City Librarian. Since Mr. Barrett’s appointment, in 1877, 
the Glasgow Public Library Scheme has developed enormously. 
Some idea of its development can be obtained from the following 
particulars, given in the Glasgow News :— 

“Mr. Barrett took up duty on 15th March, 1877, the salary 
being fixed at £300 per annum. At that time the Committee had 
procured a few hundred volumes. The Mitchell Library was 
opened on two floors of a warehouse building at the corner of 
Ingram and North Albion Streets in November, 1877, with about 
15,000 volumes. The library was immediately successful, and 
made rapid progress. It now contains over 200,000 volumes. The 
number of libraries administered by the Corporation is 20. The 
total number of volumes is 440,000. The visits to the paged 
the public is approximately 7,000,000 per annum. The staff, 
including all grades, is about 270. In no previous instance in the 
United Kingdom or abroad has any library system experienced so 
great a development while under the care of its first executive 
officer. During the whole period of his service he has never 
directly or indirectly made any application for an increase of salary. 
Four increases of {50 have been granted by the Corporation at 
the initiative of the committee. These were in the years 1880, 
1893, 1901—on being designated the City Librarian at the com- 
mencement of the scheme of district libraries—and in 1903. The 
salary now attached to the office is £500. 


On the 17th January the Mayor of Hackney (Councillor C. Winkley, 
J.P.) opened the Clapton Branch Library, which completes the 
Borough Libraries scheme of a central library and three branches, 
erected by means of Dr. Andrew Carnegie’s munificent gift of 
£28,000. The library is a two-storey building, the most striking 
feature being the Adult Lending Department on the first floor, 
where the shelves are arranged around a “ well ’’ overlooking the 
Newsroom. The following figures are sufficient evidence of the 
need of a library in this part of the borough : during the first week 
27 new borrowers were enrolled, and 1,668 books were issued for 
me reading, the highest daily issue being 528. 
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DurInG the night of February 11th a Carnegie branch library on a 
site at Northfield, Birmingham, given by Mr. George Cadbury, 
was destroyed by fire. Evidence had been left that the spot had 
been visited by sympathisers with the suffrage agitation. 


WueEN the tenders for the erection and equipment of the new 
Dartford Public Library were received the other day it was found 
that the lowest tender exceeded the amount promised by Dr. 
Carnegie by {1,150. As the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
has now apportioned the whole of its income for the next two years, 
no further help can be looked for in that direction. This scheme is 
therefore being modified by cutting out the proposed children’s 
room, and the reduction of the size of the other rooms, thus bringing 
the cost down by the requisite amount. 


Tue recently formed Town Planning Institute is forming a collec- 
tion of town planning literature. Professor Geddes has accepted 
nomination as the first librarian, and the valuable collection he 
exhibited at Ghent has been offered to the Institute as a nucleus 
of the library. The Secretary of the Institute is Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FoLtowinc the unsuccessful efforts of the Yorkshire Branch of 
the Library Assistants’ Association to establish classes for library 
assistants (in accordance with a resolution passed at last year’s 
annual meeting), it is pleasing to note that classes are being con- 
ducted in Leeds by senior members of the Leeds Public Libraries 
staff. The Leeds Education Committee were first approached, but 
they insisted on students entering for a course of studies similar to 
that arranged at the Manchester School of Technology. With 
few exceptions this proved unsuitable to the requirements of the 
students, but rather than allow the matter to die out, several of the 
certificated members of the Leeds staff offered their services as 
class conductors. A circular was sent out last October to every 
assistant stating (1) That classes in such subjects of the L.A. 
syllabus as may be desired should be held in Leeds; (2) That 
certain assistants (whose names were stated) offered to conduct 
such classes ; (3) That the classes would be held weekly ; (4) That 
classes should be free to all assistants, the only condition of enrol- 
ment being that of regular attendance. The returns showed that 
classes were desired in four of the six sections of the syllabus. 
Those in literary history and classification are being conducted by 
Mr. W. Pollitt ; cataloguing by Mr. N. Treliving; and library 
routine by Mr. R. Haxby. Considering that the classes had to be 
arranged to suit the convenience of the majority of assistants, 
and that by any arrangement a certain number would be unable 
to attend in consequence of hours, the result has been most gratify- 
ing, and the assistants have so far shown their appreciation by 
sustained interest and attendance. 


| 
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THE alleged abuse of newsrooms by persons who are said to 
monopolise newspapers on account of the sporting items contained 
therein, has been revived recently at Holborn. The Library 
Committee has instituted an enquiry into the matter, as it affects 
the reading room of the High Holborn Library, and reports that 
“the borough librarian took steps to ascertain as far as possible 
to what extent the circumstances justified the complaint. Through- 
out the whole of two days—one each in two separate weeks— 
the readers were counted at intervals of fifteen minutes, special 
note being taken of those whose attention appeared to be directed 
towards the sporting columns of the papers, but no attempt was 
made to discriminate between the different kinds of sport, conse- 
quently the phrase as used here indicates the turf, football, 
billiards, and other forms of sport. The total number of persons 
observed to be reading the sporting columns was 149, which is 3 per 
cent. of the entire number of people using the room.” 


Burnley's first municipal library, the Marshall Branch, will be 
opened by the Mayor (Alderman J. Sellars Kay) on Saturday, 
February 28th. The library will start with an initial stock of 
about 3,500 volumes, but this number will be increased con- 
siderably in the near future. The books are to be classified 
according to the Dewey system, and readers will be allowed direct 
access to the shelves. 


A PERFORMANCE of “‘ Smith ” will be given by the Strolling Players 
at the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, S.W., on February 
17th, at 8 p.m., in aid of the incorporated National Lending Library 
for the Blind. The entertainment is under the patronage of 
H.R.H. The Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, and many other 
distinguished personages. It is to be hoped that the funds of the 
Library will be augmented largely by this means. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. F. T. Barrett, the well-known City Librarian of Glasgow, 
has tendered his resignation to the Council. Mr. Barrett was 
appointed Chief Librarian of Glasgow in February, 1877, and has 
therefore completed 37 years’ service in that office. The resignation 
has been tendered solely on account of Mr. Barrett’s advancing 
years, and it is suggested that it should not take effect until the 
appointment of his successor. Some account of the growth of the 
Glasgow Libraries under Mr. Barrett’s administration is given on 
page 233. 

WE record, with regret, the death of ALFRED HENRY CARTER, 
Librarian-in-Charge of St. Martin’s Lane Branch of the Westminster 
Public Libraries, which occurred on January 30th. Mr. Carter 
was 39 years of age, and leaves a widow to mourn his loss. 
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The funeral took place at the Golder’s Green Crematorium on 
Wednesday, February 4th, and was attended by male relatives of 
the deceased, Mr. Frank Pacy, Chief Librarian of Westminster, 
the senior members of the Library Staff, and Mr. Denton, sub- 
Librarian of Chelsea. Messrs. W. Geo. Chambers (Woolwich) and 
H. G. Sureties (Hornsey) were present as representatives of the 
Library Assistants’ Association. 

In the early days of the L.A.A. Mr. Carter was a prominent 
member of that body, being Chairman, 1896-98, and Librarian, 
1895-1912. He attended very few meetings, however, during 
the latter part of this period, and of late years was rarely seen in 
professional circles outside of Westminster. 


Mr. JAMES JOHNSTON, assistant in the Royal Technical College 
Library, Glasgow, has been appointed Librarian of the Arbroath 
Public Library, in succession to Mr. Robert Butchart, who has 
received an appointment at Lanark. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. H. E. Jounston, the 
Chief Librarian of Gateshead, after a long period of failing health. 


EstaTE of the gross value of £127,299, with net personalty £88,360, 
was left by Mr. BERNARD QuARITCH, the famous book dealer. 


SOME EARLY DATES IN COLONIAL 
PRINTING. 


By ARTHUR WEBB, Brighton Public Library. 
000 


CCORDING to the examination syllabus of the Library 
A Association, candidates in Historical Bibliography are 
expected to have a knowledge of “ the earliest Colonial 
printing.”” Having been unable to trace any books or papers on 
the subject, this article has been compiled, not with the idea of 
adequately filling a gap, but more with the hope that the informa- 
tion given will prove useful to students until the time when another 
writer—better equipped than the present one—may give a more 
connected account of printing in the British Colonies. 
It is possible that some readers may know of instances of 
Colonial printing earlier than those mentioned here ; should this 
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be so, the writer will esteem it a favour if they will kindly apprise 
him of the fact and furnish particulars. 

It has not been thought necessary to give chapter and verse 
for every statement made, but a list of the principal books consulted 
is given at the end. 


INDIA. 


The first date traced in connection with printing in the British 
possessions beyond the seas is 1559, and the place, Cochin (or 
Cochim) on the Malabar Coast, a district in the south-west of 
India. In this year and at this place Portuguese missionaries 
printed a religious work in the Tamil language ; a specimen from 
this press, dated 1599, now finds a place in the Bodleian Library. 
At Ambalacata, also on the Malabar Coast, Gonsalvez, a lay brother 
of the Order of Jesuits, cast Tamilian characters, and from them 
printed a book in 1577, entitled Doctrina Christiana, whilst in 
1598 Flos Sanctorum was printed. A Tamil-Portuguese vocabulary, 
by A. de Provinza, was printed here in 1679. The Rev. Benjamin 
Bayley, an English missionary, settled at Cotym (or Cottayam), 
in the same district in 1817. He employed himself on a vernacular 
translation of the Bible, and proceeded to cast types and construct 
a printing press. A New Testament appeared from this press 
in 1829, and a copy is now in the British Museum, with a specimen 
of the 1843 edition. A Malayalim Prayer Book and the Old 
Testament were printed in 1838, the latter work being in two 
volumes. 

We now go to Tranquebar in the district of Tanjore, Madras, 
and it was here a missionary named Ziegenbalg, sent by the King 
of Denmark, began to translate the Bible into the native language, 
and, in order to facilitate the quick distribution of copies, a printing 
press and some types were sent to him from Germany in 1712. 
The first work issued from this press was in Tamil, and bore as the 
title On the damnable character of paganism, 1713. Towards 
the end of the same year a part of the New Testament in Tamil 
was issued, and in 1714 the four gospels were finished in a creditable 
manner, making a quarto volume, and having the imprint ery og 
bariae in littore Coromandelino typis Malabaricis impressit G. Adler, 
1714. The remainder of this New Testament was delayed through 
the scarcity of paper. Considering the type too large, the mission- 
aries adopted the expedient of casting a new fount of type from 
the leaden covers of some Cheshire cheeses which had been sent 
out tothem. The attempt was successful, and with these new and 
smaller types the Epistles and Revelation were printed, and the 
whole New Testament published together in 1719. The press 
continued for many years after this date, and a list of its produc- 
tions down to 1761 appears in Masch’s edition of Le Long’s 
Bibliotheca sacra. Previous to this the S.P.C.K. in 1711 sent out 
to the missionaries a press, with Portuguese types, paper, etc, 
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The ship conveying these fell into the hands of the French who 
plundered it, but the printing materials escaped notice, and 
eventually were safely landed. In October, 1712, this press issued 
an Ordo Salutis, and a treatise, both in Portuguese. 

Printing was in vogue fairly early in Madras, Fabricius, in 
his Lux Salutaris Evangelii, quoting some eight or ten pieces 
executed here, bearing the imprint Madrastae or Madras-patnae, 
1727 and 1728. These chiefly comprised portions of Scripture 
and religious tracts in the Telugu dialect. Some almanacs were 
printed in 1772, and a Tamilian New Testament in 1777. At 
Vepery, a village near Madras, printing was commenced by the 
missionaries in 1772, a Tamilian New Testament being executed 
that year. Between 1778 and 1800 several grammars and diction- 
aries of the Tamil language were printed here. 

The exact date when the “ black art’ was introduced into 
Calcutta is uncertain, but the earliest book seems to be Bagahavata 
Curana, quarto, printed in Bengali in 1752. From 1772 to 1780 
Calendars were issued ; in 1781 Balfour’s Forms of Herkern, quarto, 
was printed, whilst in 1785 the Indian Guide, 12mo., with imprint 
Calcutta: printed by Geo. Gordon, 1785, appeared. 

The printing of newspapers appears to have been commenced 
at Calcutta sometime in 1780, the British Museum possessing some 
numbers of Hicky’s Bengal Gazette of that year; by 1791 ten 
weekly newspapers were being published in Calcutta. In 1797 
Calcutta possessed a type es and before the close of the 
18th century printing began to flourish in the vicinity at Fort 
William and Serampore. The missionaries at this latter place 
were very active, commencing their typographical career with an 
edition of the New Testament in Bengali in 1800. The edition 
consisted of 2,000 copies, 1,700 of which were printed on Patna 
paper, and 300 on paper brought from England ; 500 extra copies 
of St. Matthew's Gospel were struck off for gratuitous distribution. 
Many other books were printed, mostly scriptural in character. 
By April, 1804, they had a type foundry ; in 1805 they possessed 
three presses ; in 1810 they commenced paper-making ; in 1820 
they had as many as 17 presses, and up to this time had printed 
the whole Bible in five languages, and the New Testament in 
fifteen. They possessed 12 different founts of type, besides one 
of the Deva-Naguree character, and another of Persian. 

At Hoogly, in Bengal, was printed a Bengali grammar in 1778 ; 
it was executed by N. B. Halhed, from letters cut and type founded 
by Chas. Wilkins ; this is, in all probability, the earliest printed 
amd book, and only 25 copies are supposed to have reached 

urope. 

Printing was being exercised in Bombay in 1792, a Catalogue 
of Oriental manuscripts, by Samuel Guise, being printed in that 
year. In 1813 and 1816 the printing establishment here was 
considerably augmented by the arrival of the missionaries with 
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their effects. At Delhi printing was in use by 1798, for in that year 
a weekly paper, The Persian Akbar, was being published there. 

The first date traced in connection with Lucknow is 1812, 
in which year a miscellany of extracts from Persian authors was 
printed ; whilst in 1819 a French edition of the same book was 
issued. A dictionary and grammar of the Persian language, 
entitled The Seven Seas, composed by the King of Oude, was 
printed at the royal press at Lucknow in 1822; it is in seven 
volumes, folio, and a copy was presented to the Bodleian Library 
by the East India Company. 

Usually the result of the activities of the missionaries, the art 
of printing spread rapidly from place to place, and became general 
throughout India after about 1815, being practised at Tanjore 
in 1810 ; Egmore, Madras, in 1813 ; Rangoon, in 1816 ; Benares in 
1819 ; Bellary, Madras, in 1819 ; Surat, Bombay, in 1821 ; Cawnpore 
and Karachi in 1830 ; and Poona in 1835. 


CEYLON. 


The first book printed in Ceylon seems to be a Prayer Book, 
published in 1737. The press at which this book was printed 
was erected at Colombo by Gustavus Wilhelmus, Baron Imhof, 
Governor of the island. Other productions are a short Confession 
of Faith, 1738, and an edition of the four Gospels, 1739. The 
whole of the New Testament, together with the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, in Cingalese, printed here between 1771 and 1786, are 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


CANADA. 


The art of printing was introduced into British North America 
about the middle of the 18th century. The first definite date 
traced is 1751, in which year Bartholomew Green commenced to 
print at Halifax, Nova Scotia. Green died soon after his arrival, 
and his successor, John Bushnell, published the Halifax Gazette 
in January, 1752; in Andrews’ History of British Journalism, 1751 
is the year given as the commencement of this, the first Canadian 
paper ; the first date, however, is the correct one. A second press 
was established at Halifax in 1766, by Robert Fletcher, who 
printed in that year the Nova Scotia Gazette, and another was set 
up at Shelburne, Nova Scotia, in 1783. 

There is some controversy as to who was the first to establish 
inting in Lower Canada, some authorities giving the honour to 
illiam Brown, whocame to Quebec in 1763, and in conjunction with 

W. Gilmore (or Gilmour) was responsible for the first appearance 
of the Quebec Gazette on June 21st, 1764. This was printed in 
Frénch and English from types brought from England by Gilmore, 
who also purchased a press and some paper there. Brown’s 
claim is disputed by others, who affirm that the then Bishop of 
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Pontbriand possessed a press which was used for printing his 
mandements in 1759. This may be correct, but no specimen from 
this press has been traced, and it is certain that for general purposes 
there was no printing press in Lower Canada, “ which indeed, 
furnishes the curious anomaly of a fairly copious literature without 
a single printer.” 

A copy of a Prayer Book and Catechism, compiled by J. B. 
de la Brosse, for the use of the Montagnais Indians, printed by 
Brown and Gilmore in 1767, is to be seen in the British Museum. 
In this year (1767) they also printed the Ordinances of the Governor 
and Council of the Province of Quebec. From this time printing 
in Quebec flourished. 

A curious story is told of the manner in which Montreal is 
supposed to have first received printing. It is said that after the 
Declaration of Independence by the American States in 1776, the 


new American Congress considered ways and means whereby the - 


Canadians might be persuaded to withdraw their allegiance to 
Great Britain. In 1776 the sum of $100,000 was voted for mis- 
sionary work, and Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and the 
Rev. Charles Carroll were deputed to establish at Montreal a paper 
calculated to appeal to the French-Canadians. Having obtained 
pew. press and type, they proceeded to Montreal, and engaged a 

renchman named Joseph Fleury de Mesplet to edit the paper 
for them. They commenced operations by “sounding” the 
population by means of manifestoes calling upon the Province of 
Quebec to join the Union ; these were written by Franklin, and 
printed by Mesplet. The Canadians, however, remained loyal to 
the mother country, and the commissioners left Montreal, their 
mission having been unsuccessful. 

Now it is certain that these three gentlemen were sent to 
Montreal in 1776 with the idea of winning Canadian support for 
the American cause, but Mesplet was printing at Montreal before 
1776. In fact, a pamphlet entitled Case of the Canadians at 
Montreal distressed by a fire on 8th May, 1765, was printed at 
Montreal in 1765, but by whom is not known. It was in 1775 that 
Mesplet started the Montreal Gazette, being associated with Charles 
Berger. In 1776 Mesplet printed a collection of sacred songs 
in French, and in 1781 a Mohawk and English primer. 

New Brunswick seems to have received printing about 1782 
for in that year two newspapers were being published at St. John, 
N.B. Printing was being carried on at Chatham, N.B., in 1807. 

A newspaper, the Royal Gazette, was printed at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward’s Island, in 1791, and was followed by the St. John’s 
Mercury in 1795. 

At Newark, now Niagara, Lewis Roy, a Frenchman from 
Quebec, commenced the publication of the Upper Canada Gazette 
and American Oracle on April 13th, 1793, this being the first paper 
of Ontario; when in 1799 the seat of government was changed 
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to York, now Toronto, the Gazette was also transferred. This 
gives us 1799 as being the date of the first printing at Toronto, 
where the publication of the Gazette was continued until 1813. 

In 1825 the Book of Genesis, translated into the Chippewa 
dialect, was printed here for the Toronto Auxiliary Bible Society. 
In 1839 or 1840 a Mr. Eastwood published at Toronto an English 
Bible, said to be the first printed in Canada. 

As the population increased the need of newspapers was felt, 
and it is often in connection with these publications that we find 
the first printing presses were established in the various places ; 
thus from about 1825 presses sprung up all over the inhabited 
territory. 

It is interesting to note that the Gospel of St. John, translated 
into the language of the Cree Indians, by Wesleyan missionaries, 
was printed at the very remote spot of Fort York, Rupert’s Land, 
in 1852. 

[To be concluded.| 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


ConGrES INTERNATIONAL DES EprTEURS, BERNE, 1913. Vocabur 
laire technique de Véditeur. En sept langues: Frangais, 
Deutsch, English, Espanol, Hollandsch, Italiano, Magyar. 
Demy 4to. 9+365 p. London: The Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. Price 16s. net; half 
leather, 18s. net. 


We have nothing but praise for this monumental piece of 
work. A reference book of this nature has been wanted for a long 
time, and we are glad that now the want has been supplied, it has 
been supplied soefficiently. It includes the technical terms employed 
in connexion with literary property in its various aspects: “ in 
the manufacture and commerce of books, prints, music, and those 
sections of the fine arts which are suitable for artistic multiplication 
and mechanical reproduction.” The vocabulary proper is in 
French, based on the dictionary of the French Academy, and was 
prepared for the Cercle de la Librarie. The vocabulary is set out 
in tabulated form, the definitions in French occupying the first 
column, and the German, English, Spanish, Dutch, Italian and 
Hungarian terms being set forth in other columns. Each term 
is numbered, and full indexes for each language are supplied at 
the end of the volume, thus making it easy for a particular term 
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in any of the languages to be traced. An example of an pron | 
will convey a better idea of the nature and scope of the wor 
than can be given in a brief description. The page of this magazine, 
unfortunately, will not allow the matter to be set out as it actually 
appears, and the sections in each language must be imagined as 
appearing in columns across the page. 

2079 Location s.f. 

French. 1. —de livres, prét de livres moyennant une rétribution 
déterminée ou un abonnement fixé. (Voir ABONNEMENT, 
CABINET, 2.) 2. Thédtre: Demande et délivrance de 
billets de place pris d’avance pour une représentation 
théatrale. 3. —des materiels d’orchestre, remise par l’editeur 
de musique, moyennant un prix convenu, des diverses 
parties necessaires au personnel de l’orchestre pour l’exécu- 
tion d’une ceuvre musicale pendant le temps que peuvent 
durer les représentations. 

German. 1. Verliehen (von Biichern); 2. Vorverkauf (von 
Theater-Billets) ; 3. Verleihen (von Noten, Partituren). 

English. 1. Lending out of books, lending library, circulating 
library ; 2, Theatre: booking, advance booking; music 
lending library. 

Spanish. 1. locacién, 2. préstamo de libros; 3. 
préstamo de materiales de orquesta. 

Dutch. 1. verhuring: ex uitleening van boeken; 2. plaats- 
verkoop (in schouwburgen); 3. verhuring van muziek- 
partijen aan de leden van een orkest. 


Italian. 1. abbonamento alla lettura; 2. vendita di posti; 
3. nolo, 
Hungarian. 1. eléfingetés kényvekre ; 2. szinhazjegy-elévétel ; 
3. hangjegy-kélcsénzés. 
When it is remembered that all of these various forms are indexed 
in separate alphabetical language-lists at the end of the volume, 
the ease of reference and comparison will at once become apparent. 
Most decidedly it is a work for the handiest shelf in every publisher’s 
editor’s and librarian’s office, and we cannot leave the volume 
without a high word of praise for the excellent manner in which 
it is produced, and particularly for the beautiful typography. 


The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year Book, 1914. Being 
the fourth edition of Greenwood’s “ British Library Year 
Book.”” Revised and brought up to date by Alex. J. 
Philip. [1913.] 8vo., 470 p. Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 


The present edition of the year book contains most of the 
familiar features of previous issues. Mr. Philip has experienced 
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the difficulty, common to all editors of books of this nature, of 
obtaining the return of the completed schedules of information 
for each locality. If librarians were to supply full information 
on such schedules intended for publication, fewer special catechisms 
by enquiring librarians would have to be undergone. Happily the 
information that has had to be supplied from other than local 
sources seems to be comparatively small, so that the utility of the 
Year Book as a work of reference is not seriously affected by this 
reason. It should be noted that “ the tables showing the libraries 
employing girl and women assistants have been omitted, because 
so many libraries do so now. For much the same reason the tables 
showing open access libraries have been left out.’’ New developed 
features of this issue are the “ Subject index to the special collec- 
tions contained in the libraries, museums and art galleries of the 
country,” and the “Select addressing list for publishers, book- 
sellers, etc.” The main portion of the volume, and the most 
useful, is of course devoted to the tabulated information regarding 
individual libraries, museums ahd art galleries. The statistics 
supplied by the various localities seem to be well up to date ; 
although the methods of the various libraries in arriving at the 
figures are still obviously very far from uniform. Even apart from 
the statistics, however, this section contains a great deal of useful 
information, making the volume a necessary one to all librarians 
interested (as all should be) in the methods of other libraries. 
The volume is not produced so well as we should have expected 
at the price. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Papers. Edited by 
Adolph C. von Noé. Vol. 7, 1912-13, numbers I-2. I9g13. 
Roy. 8vo. 71 p. (Univ. of Chicago Press.). Cambridge 
University Press. Price 8s. net. 


The most interesting item in this volume is Mr. Aksel G. S. 
Josephson’s paper on “ Efficiency and Bibliographical Research.” 
His remedy for the “‘ incompleteness and overlapping of records, 
for the inadequacy of those that we have, for the lack of workers 
that can give their full energy to this important work,” is organiza- 
tion and the centralization of energy in an institute for the collecting 
and diffusion of bibliographical information. His description of 
what should be the work of this institute is peculiarly interesting 
and suggestive. He is also responsible for another item in the 
volume ; a further part of the second edition of his ‘‘ Bibliographies 
of Bibliographies,’ devoted to bibliographies of national biblio- 
graphies. Mr. Oscar Wagelin contributes “A Bibliographical 
list of books and pamphlets relating to or printed in Stamford, 
Fairfield County, Connecticut.” A review of two catalogues 
of the E. D. Church Collection (Americana and English literature) 
is contributed by Mr. W. N. C. Carlton; and Mr. J. C. M. 
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Hanson, in reviewing a Norwegian history of the University 
Library of Christiania, 1811-1911 (by its present Chief Librarian, 
Mr. A. C, Drolsum), contrives to give an admirably complete 
sketch of the origin and development of that library. 


Hume, E. WynpHAM. Ideals: old and new. An address to young 
librarians. 11 p. (Library Assistants’ Association Series 
5). Price 3d. 

The Librarian of the Patent Office gives in this thoughtful 
per a number of inspiring suggestions with regard to even the 
umblest work in libraries, and we remember few utterances 
which can be read with more profit by the aspirant in librarianship. 
Whenever Mr. Hulme takes pen in hand, he compels attention 
by what he writes, and in this case he has avoided the empyrean 
in which he sometimes speculates to the admiration and bewilder- 
ment of his readers, with results which are very gratifying. En 
ag he mentions the possible formation of an association of 
von-Municipal Librarians (a movement, it may be noted, that has 
now resulted in the formation of the “ Panizzi Club’’), and he 
concludes with a call to his readers to attempt to solve the 

problems of libraries for rural districts. 


>< 


PAGES FROM A DUTCH NOTE BOOK. 


By Henry A. SHarp, Croydon Public Libraries (First MacAlister 
Prize Winner, 1912-13). 


4—A TYPICAL DUTCH PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


T will be utterly impossible for me to discourse to you here 
at any great length upon the whole of the things connected 
with our profession which we saw during our very brief 

stay in Holland last Easter. I must therefore refer the reader 
for fuller information to the albums of reminiscences and other 
material which has been compiled as a‘result of the Third Inter- 
national Easter School. Neither should I be doing the remainder 
justice if I selected a single Dutch library for your consideration, 
because each of those visited by us possesses many interesting 
features quite peculiar to itself. With your permission I propose 


* Read before the Library. Assistants’ Association, 7th January, 1914. 
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rather to conduct you through an imaginary Dutch popular library ; 
that is to say, imaginary in the sense that the whole of the ideas 
and activities which I shall describe are not to be found in any 
one library, but real, in that the whole of the ideas do actually 
exist, and were actually seen by us. But in order that you may 
the more easily understand the amazing progress which has been 
made in Dutch librarianship, I will preface our visit by a very 
brief historical introduction, showing the growth of the public 
library idea in Holland, as exemplified in the seven cities visited 
by us. 

r The movement is quite a modern one, as you know, and to 
Dordrecht belongs the honour of having been the first Dutch 
city to establish such an institution. In the year 1898 a local 
society was established to promote the upkeep of public libraries, 
which resulted in two small rooms being hired in an outlying 
quarter of the city; but the suggestion that rich and poor alike 
should be granted equal reading facilities was something entirely 
new and foreign to the Dutch mind, and hostility was temporarily 
aroused in many influential quarters. This spirit immediately 
gave place to one of sympathy and active co-operation in 1900, when 
the Town Council loaned a building to the managers wherein to 
house their collection. 

The capital of Holland instituted its public library in January, 
1906 ; it was subsequently completely reorganized and removed 
to the present building in 1911. In common with so many other 
Dutch libraries, it is primarily the property of a private society, 
the amount raised by subscriptions being supplemented by grants 
from the State and the Town Council; the management being 
jr a committee chosen jointly from the society and the Town 

uncil. 

In Hilversum the movement is equally modern, dating only 
from 1909, when the local branch of one of the Dutch Teachers’ 
Associations convened a meeting of those persons likely to be 
interested in the project, as a result of which the present building 
was opened in IgIo. 

The culminating meeting of the Easter School was held in the 
Public Library of Utrecht, which is notable as being one of the very 
few buildings erected in Holland specifically for public library 
pee. Previous to 1909 there was only a kind of reading room, 

t in this year the institution was completely reorganized, and a 
lending library and lecture hall were added. The old building 
rapidly became too small for the demands which were now made 
upon it, and plans were accordingly drawn up for a new building 
which was duly opened in February, 1912, as the first building 
in Holland erected primarily for public library purposes. 

Having concluded this extremely brief historical introduction 
we will proceed to visit our semi-imaginary Dutch library, and even 
as we view it from the outside it is obvious that it was not built 
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for the purpose to which it is being put. Upon entering the lobby 
it is apparent that everything possible is done to secure the reader’s 
comfort. Pegs are provided for hats and coats, stands for bicycles, 
and last, but not least, there is a tiny pigeon-holed rack for the 
temporary reception of cigars and cigarettes. Inside, the same 
homely spirit is to be found in the coloured table-cloths and freshly 
a in the curtained windows, and the picture bedecked 
walls. 

In regard to general administration one may say at once 
that the great drawback in Dutch library administration is exactly 
the drawback which exists in our own country, viz., lack of funds, 
the income varying from {417 to £1,358. The difference is largely 
accounted for by the fact that some libraries are rather more for- 
tunate in the matter of subscriptions than others. 

In matters relating to cataloguing, the average Dutch 
library is, generally speaking, far in advance of our own, possessing 
fully annotated subject and author catalogues. A monthly 
bulletin is issued containing ail additions to the library, and special 
topical lists are issued from time to time. The entries are cut from 
these bulletins and mounted on cards, as is done in several English 
libraries. There is also an elaborate printed index to current 
periodical literature on cards, issued by the Royal Library, and 
supplied to other libraries for quite a nominal subscription. Speak- 
ing of the Royal Library tend one to say that printed cards are 
issued by the Royal Library similar to those which are issued by 
the Library of Congress. They are distributed to libraries through- 
out the country on payment of a very small subscription. 

The printed catalogue in book form finds very little favour 
in Holland, either the card or the sheaf variety being used almost 
exclusively. The latter, by the way, is quite an inexpensive 
variety, costing only about Is. 6d. per volume. Further informa- 
tion regarding this form of catalogue will be found in Miss van Rije’s 
article on the University Library at Utrecht, in the December 
number of the Library Association Record. The only point I would 
mention here is the insertion of coloured sheets to denote books 
which are not in the library, but which can be borrowed for reading 
through private citizens. The idea is an excellent one, and can 
of course be applied with equal ease to a card catalogue. 

With regard to the kindred subject of classification, one is 
compelled to say again that Holland is far in advance of us, for 
every library visited by us was scientifically classified throughout, 
and the scheme in force at the semi-imaginary library we are 
visiting is a particularly novel one, being nothing more nor less 
than a combination of Dewey and Cutter, in which the main 
classes of Cutter are sub-divided by the Divisions of Dewey. 

It is desirable at this point that we should learn what are 
the conditions governing the admission to the several departments 
of the library. The scarcity of funds renders free admission 
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to the lending libraries impossible, and a minimum annual sub- 
scription equivalent to five pence is levied, for which sum the 
borrower is entitled to one work of fiction at a time, and to as many 
non-fictional works as he likes. The former are issued for 14 days, 
and the latter for one month. Fines are known as “ reading 
money,” and amount to 2d. per week. 

There is a splendid system of inter-library loans, by means 
of which books may be borrowed from the Royal and other State 
libraries. If the borrower makes direct application for a book 
he of course defrays all carriage expenses, but in cases where 
the application is made tMrough a popular library, no carriage 
expenses are payable, as the State grants free carriage on all such 
loans. 

Admission to the Reference and Reading Rooms is free to all 
over the age of 18. The former is small, but nevertheless contains 
an excellent collection, and in common with the lending library, 
is administered on the open-access system. As we cast our eyes 
around, we recognize many familiar friends, including ‘‘ Who’s 
Who,” the “Literary Year Book,” “ Baedeker’s,” ‘ Stock 
Exchange Year Book,” and the works of our classical writers, 
Milton, Shakespeare, etc. We also notice that the department is 
equipped with the familiar separate student’s tables. An excellent 
idea from the point of view of the student engaged in special research 
work is the provision of drawers provided with locks and keys, 
which the student may engage during the period he is engaged 
upon any special work, thereby being saved the necessity of con- 
tinually carrying his papers backwards and forwards, and at the 
same time ensuring their privacy. 

In the stack rooms we notice an extremely ingenious con- 
trivance for doubling the shelving accommodation in quite a cheap 
manner. It consists of additional presses hinged on to the original 
ones by means of ordinary carpenter’s hinges, measuring about 
five inches in length, the front presses thus opening outwards, like 
a door. The writer is not in a position to say to what extent these 
presses are used, but if the hinges can withstand the strain, it 
seems that we have here one of the cheapest methods of increasing 
the shelving capacity of stack-rooms containing books which are 
comparatively little used. 

There is also a juvenile section of the library containing 
about 1,500 volumes, and accounting for an annual issue of 25,000. 
For the ideal children’s room, however, I must introduce you to 
that which is supported by the Society for the Common Good 
in Amsterdam. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to pass a few remarks at 
this stage on the work of this very useful society, which may be 
defined as a social institution having branches throughout Holland, 
which endeavours by various means to increase the social and 
intellectual happiness of the people ; and especially does it endeavour 
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to achieve this end by the establishment of popular libraries. 
The headquarters of the society are at Amsterdam, where there 
is a large general library, a lecture room, and the delightful children’s 
room which I am about to describe. 

The room is large, and furnished in a style usually associated 
with a drawing-room rather than with a library ; the tables are 
spread with table-cloths and bedecked with flowers; the 
windows are hung with curtains of a pleasant dark red hue ; 
and the walls with pictures likely to appeal to the youthful eye, 
and thence to the youthful mind. 

Round the large central table a plentiful supply of periodicals 
is displayed ; there are also a number of natural history specimens, 
a stereoscope, and a collection of beautifully illustrated Dutch 
guide-books. Everything in fact is made as attractive as possible 
to the youthful readers, even to the provision of those delightful 
nooks in the wall, wherein children can read and dream for evermore 
of the days of long ago. The library is entirely one of reference, 
the books being classified according to Dewey, and the preservation of 
order facilitated by using a differently coloured label for each class. 

Lectures are arranged from time to time in Dutch and in 
English, the children thus being afforded opportunities of acquiring 
fluency in a foreign tongue, and of improving their store of know- 
ledge at the same time. In connection with these lectures the 
books on the lecture topics are displayed on special shelves, and 
the stereoscope is filled with appropriate views. The room is 
open to children between the ages of six and eighteen on payment of 
a minimum annual subscription of one guilder (equivalent to 1/8). 

A bindery is one of the essential features of the Dutch library, 
by reason of the large amount of material which is issued in paper 
covers, and the extremely small sum which the authorities can 
afford to spend upon binding proper. A most ingenious system 
of numbering the backs of books is in use at our library. Instead 
of lettering in gold or tagging by means of gummed labels, holes 
are punched out of the backs of the volumes, slips are pasted inside 
the backs, and the numbers then written in. 

In passing, one may perhaps say that Dutch librarianship 
is remarkable for its ingenious contrivances, and for the wonderful 

wer of adaptability which seems to be common among all Dutch 
ibrarians. This will be the more apparent when I say that of those 
libraries visited by us, one was formerly a private residence, 
another was designed for dramatic performances, and a third was 
used as a farmhouse. Another exceedingly ingenious contrivance 
is connected with the card catalogues, in which the tops of the trays 
are removed, and a piece of plate glass with rounded edges attached, 
leaving a space of about one inch on either side to allow the cards 
to be the more easily manipulated. By this means the cards 
are secured in position, they are easily consulted, and the user is 
compelled to handle them in the proper manner. 
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Here our study of the Dutch public library must cease, although 
one could write very much more on the wonderful progress which 
has been made in about 15 years. To those of us who were privi- 
leged to visit the country these advancements were a revelation, 
and we gathered in those four short days a wealth of professional 
information, we entered into lasting fellowship with our Dutch 
colleagues, and also learned to know many of our own better 
than we had ever known them before. 


ROADS TO SUCCESS: FOR THE JUNIOR— 
AND OTHERS. 


By “LANWICK.” 


EARLY every trade or profession now in existence possesses 
its helps for the junior, together with guides by the aid 
of which he can assure himself of success in his career. 

It does not always follow that the junior who will “ read, mark, 
and learn,” will surely reach the heights, but that he will outpace 
his competitors is certain if he gets his due share of good fortune. 
But the literature of librarianship is notably weak in this direction. 
Perhaps it is felt that there is no royal road to success in the work, 
or perhaps the powers that be think it better that each assistant 
should prove himself in some way before he joins the “ goodly 
Fellowship and the Profits.’’ Whatever the cause, and whether good 
or bad, the fact remains that to many assistants there must seem a 
painful shortage of material for one who wishes to achieve his 
ends by other than travelling over the well-worn track, and who 
would prefer, by original and unorthodox means to leave the crowd 
and soar high above the struggling, jostling mass which fights for 
motion. To keep himself distinct from the rest, to impress 
is superiors, and by the minimum effort secure for himself a 
place as one of the leading lights of the profession. 

To such a junior present competitive methods must be dis- 
tasteful, and comparisons whereby someone must suffer—possibly 
himself—must be odious, To these juniors the writer would 
fain address himself, not as one who has achieved success, nor as 
one who is ever likely to, but as one who, now disillusioned, would 
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(if it were possible) frame his career on other lines, lines which 
many of his former colleagues have followed with success, and 
which have carried them to that promised land which he can now 
only view from what has been termed his “ intellectual wilderness.” 

In your early days, my young friends, you will find it advisable 
to cultivate a spirit of confidence, and in the majority of cases to 
assume more than you really know. It will impress other and less 
prominent assistants, who sometimes hide their failings under a 
plea of modesty. By careful working you will be able to point 
out for them the work they ought to do, and, in fact, you will 
often get them to do the more difficult parts of your own (some- 
times work which is really beyond you), still leading them to think 
that you are doing them a favour by teaching them something 
which, after all, you “ will be held responsible for." This policy 
has other advantages, for by careful questioning you will, oftener 
than not, learn how to do the work yourself. 

In the case of a matter of which your Chief is not likely to 
hear, always make a point of informing him. As you will know 
he is interested in the library in which you are employed, and it 
will give you an opportunity to indulge in those delightful little 
confidences which are dear to progressive juniors of your kind. 
It used to be thought that an assistant could not be loyal to both 
his Chief and his colleagues. This is a fallacy, for you can often 
point out to your Chief, in a quiet way, what are the failings of 
your fellow-juniors. He will thus be able to understand his 
assistants much better, and in the end it may make things happier 
all round. In fact, after a time, he may see some advantage in 
making you a sort of junior lieutenant, to report (in camera) how 
the work of the library stands. By being true to yourself and 
carrying out this duty thoroughly, you will already have made a 
step on the road to success. Our great dramatist, you will 
remember, says, “To thine own self be true.”” This does not 
mean that you must be false to any one else, but if an awkward 
situation should arise it will serve as a cloak in any little mis- 
understanding. 

As you develop you will begin to see how the game is played. 
Some assistants give up their youth to the study of the work, 
and really go to some trouble to gain certificates. These are useful 
assets, in a way, and often impress certain people connected with 
our work, but you must aspire to something higher—to a position 
where you will be able to pay a number of these hirelings to do 
the work for you. If it should happen that you have already 
secured some of the certificates, don’t bemoan the time you have 
wasted, but steadily train yourself to remember that in whatever 
subject you have a certificate you are far better than any one who 
has not, no matter how old or experienced he may be. Don’t 
hesitate to point out that “ there’s no fool like an old fool.”” Having 
a father you'll have realised this. Don’t, above all, allow anyone to 
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think that you have passed your exams. by what are sometimes 
referred to as “ flukes.” In a way, certificates will prove a good 
defence, as they often prevent your ability being questioned. 
Should you ever get all six of the L.A. certificates, advice to you 
will be unnecessary. You will simply be “ It,”’ and can afford 
to look down from your lofty eminence, not with anger or contempt, 
but with pity and sorrow on those who are (professionally speaking) 
still beyond the pale. The main factor in your success is adapta- 
bility, and no matter whether you are certificated or not, your 
first duty is to make your immediate colleagues realise your 
superiority. 

A cheaper and (in a general way) a much more impressive 
way of showing the library world that you have “ arrived,” is to 
use the professional journals as advertisement columns. It need 
not entail any great amount of work, for you can retail to your less 
fortunate brethren much information that is new to them, or to 
some of them. The fact that the same subjects have been dealt 
with years ago in a much better manner need not worry you. 
Even if occasionally some of your contributions are known to have 
been largely “ cribbed,” it is not likely that anyone will say 
anything, and if they do you will have reaped a reward more 
than sufficient for the trouble it has taken to copy them out, or 
rather, to have “drafted” them. The advantages to be gained 
are enormous. To announce youself as the ‘‘ Author of.. . etc., 
etc.,”” is undoubtedly the way to success, and often it is possible 
to “gull” unsuspecting librarians and committeemen, to say 
nothing of the masses you are sent on earth to educate. 

After a few years in library work you may find it advisable 
to leave your native town and seek experience abroad. In this 
case the golden rule again is never to acknowledge that you are 
learning anything. Should it ever happen that you are temporarily 
at a loss, you are always in a position to say that it wasn’t done 
quite in this way at your last place. Of course (and don’t lose 
a chance of mentioning it) the way you did it was really much 
better, and if you find any difficulty in explaining your previous 
methods it is more than probable that you will be safe, for the 
ignorant people amongst whom you are thrown will not be likely 
to understand you. Possibly you will remain at home, and in this 
case (should a new assistant come to you from another library) 
discuss with him methods of which he has some knowledge or 
experience. Any information you can pick up might come in 
useful, for it will not be necessary to give your authority if you are 
discussing the same matters with your seniors. When once you 
have got it it is your own. The source is of no importance, unless 

u are set to put some of it into practice, when you will feel 
justified in falling back upon your informer for further particulars 
which, of course, the Chief will not expect you to trouble him 
with 
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“ Nothing succeeds like success,” and it is quite probable 
that you will some day find yourself serving as an officer in one 
of the professional societies. Then, you may take it (if one may 
use the simile) you are putting on your summer plumage. By 
careful working you will make yourself as prominent as possible, 
In debate, or in any division of opinion, make sure first of all 
which view will have the support of the majority, and then after 
joining that party, make more noise than any one else. If you 
can find any one point on which to fix, get it in. The important 
feature is not so much as to whether it contributes anything to 
the matter under consideration, but rather as to what chance it 
gives you to exhibit yourself to the admiring gaze of those present. 

ise slowly from your seat, look intently round your audience, 
strike a theatrical attitude, and Speak—ponderously, ay! if you 
will, sadly. For the time being don’t think about the point 
you intended to raise, that is merely your justification for rising 
to your feet, but make the most of the time in which you can call 
the stage your own. (You will, of course, have come prepared 
for this proud moment. If your dress is not sufficiently unusual to 
attract attention, then do it in some other way, but—do it.) Don’t 
let your discourse be too short, and, if possible, introduce the words, 
“public library,” “the profession,” ‘ educational institution,” 
and a number of others which you will soon learn. They are not 
really necessary, but they give ‘‘ tone’ to your remarks, and you 
can use them any number of times. Then work slowly round to 
the point you intended to mention. Many of our regular speakers 
write it on a slip of paper, and this is a good plan, as it prevents 
the possibility of forgetting it. Also, it looks better to stand with 
aslip in your hand. When you have decided that everyone present 
has been given ample opportunity to view you, finish off with your 
climax. Don’t let your speech end weakly by just mentioning 
something which might bear on the debate, but make this too a 
cause for self-congratulation. Bang the table if there is one near, 
to bring them back to attention. If not, roll your eyes and stretch 
out one or both arms. You will find it helpful to study some of the 
sketches made by the better-known cartoonists, and it is a decided 
advantage to have a definite style after, say, a notable cabinet 
minister or a member of the opposition. After a few such perfor- 
mances you will be made a president or a secretary, or something 
equally necessary and useful. Afterwards all is plain sailing. 
You simply do things to show yourself in the best possible light ; 
see that everything you do is fully noted and reported; talk 
of your services to “ the cause,” and stick as tightly as possible 
to the office you have secured. 

It may be that you will some day come into contact with the 
more prominent members of the profession. Here again you 
score off your colleagues. Never lose a chance of referring to 
“‘ My friend A.” You will be able to vary the words considerably, 
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and still retain the refrain. For instance, ‘‘ When I was with B. 
a few weeks ago,” “I'd a letter from C. this morning,” or “ D. 
and I are quite agreed on—,” etc. Follow this up occasionally 
by an air of mystery. Tell your colleagues that you are unable 
to give the name of your advisor, but you are in possession 
of certain information which at present you are not in a position 
to disclose. After any surprising or interesting development, 
ut on a superior look, and remark that it is scarcely news to you. 
t will impress them, and they will envy your connection with 
the important people. By all means let the Chief see that you 
know these lights of the profession. One’s friends are to be 
used, and you may feel sure that they would like to know that your 
acquaintance with them had been used to advantage. 

No one would ever dream, by this time, of questioning your 
ability as a librarian. It may be that you will be feeling like 
settling down in life, or that you think it advisable to await pro- 
motion in the sphere in which you happen to be. In this case 
you will be compelled to adapt yourself to the circumstances, 
but a number of rules fit almost any case. You may find it possible 
to become a member of certain societies where you will meet 
local aldermen and councillors, or even a club where, by judiciously 
losing to them at billiards or golf, you will secure a good local 
standing. Localise your advertising now somewhat. If you 
attend a place of worship, see that it is one where you will be noticed 
by the right people. Literary, musical, and similar societies 
will give you ample scope, for the most that will be expected of 
you will be the payment of a sub. As an investment alone it 
should prove useful, and you may accidentally learn something. 
At the same time keep on good terms, at any cost, with your 
Chief. Should you both be at a meeting, and you know his views, 
or can anticipate what he is going to say, get in first. It is only 
equal to supporting whatever he says, and it is much more effective. 
Sometimes a “ guv’nor” has a marriageable daughter, and if you 
have been sufficiently wily to keep single, here is your chance. 
In the absence of such a possibility, it is by no means a bad move 
to marry into some influential local family. You will generally 
have the advantage of marrying “ culture,” if nothing else. This 
may give you a chance to meet your Chief, and members of the 
committee, in a social way. ever lose a chance of button- 
holing the chairman, or committeeman, or any one else at all who 
has influence. Even if they don’t like it others will see you together, 
and will be duly impressed. In addition, it will serve its purpose 
again later on, for you will be able to talk of what “ the chairman 
said to me,” etc. Thus shall the way to success be opened unto 


"The big mistake made by a number of our younger men is 
in thinking that a knowledge of librarianship is necessary for 
success, forgetting that in many cases their own chiefs are standing 
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contradictions to this idea. In another walk of life it has been 
said (or sung)— 
. Never go to sea 
If you want to be the ruler of the King’s navee.’ 
With a little alteration how suitable this is as a motto for budding 
librarians. Bluff and a showroom manner carry far more weight 
than a knowledge of librarianship. 

The assistant who admits any limitation is deservedly lost. 
Gather together a good collection of stock phrases, so that in 
conversation, even if you are somewhat at sea, you can appear to 
have some knowledge of the subject. Practice such phrases as 
“Of course,” “ Quite so,” “‘ Exactly,” “ That’s right,” etc. It 
is much better than continually saying “ Yes,”’ or (O! fatal error) 
“IT don’t know.” Particularly is it necessary in the case of some 
of our much-esteemed librarians. You are pretty safe in assuming 
that the Chief knows little more of library work than you do, 
ema ap if he dates from the “ influential” times. Talk to 

m with confidence, especially in the absence of critics. He will 
flatter himself that you think he knows all about it, and he will 
give you credit for an advanced knowledge of the modern points 
of your profession. 

And then will come the day when you will find yourself a 
real Chief Librarian. Your first plan must then be to draft a new 
set of rules to fit in with your new position—but this, of course, 
belongs to another story. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


o 0 


CATALOGUES. 


Corporation of Wigan. Free Public Library. Reference 
Department. Catalogue of Books, Part Eleven, T.—This catalogue 
has now reached the letter T, and the paging runs from 4,257 to 

4,560. 


BULLETINS, &c. 


The Nottingham Library Bulletin for February contains the 
following :—‘‘ We have recently received a letter from Siberia. 
The writer had casually seen a copy of our Bulletin ; and wished to 
receive it regularly. Another writer in New South Wales has also 
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made a similar request, and has also asked for a copy of our 
Children’s Library Catalogue. We regularly send copies of our 
little monthly to the United States, Canada, Russia, &c. By the 
way, more numbers of the Bulletin have been issued than any 
similar publication in the British Empire, we believe.” 


Sunderland Public Libraries has recently issued a special 
reading list for the winter (1914) course of lectures on ‘‘ Modern 
Germany,” to be delivered by Professor Schiiddekopf. 


We have also received copies of the Chicago Public Library 
Book Bulletin ; Haverhill, Mass., Public Library Bulletin ; Pratt 
Institute Free Library Quarterly Booklist ; Bulletin of the Free Public 
Library, New Bedford, Mass.; Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin ; 
Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; Monthly 
Bulletin of the Public Library of the District of Columbia ; and the 
Bullettin of the Philippine Library, Manila. All these contain 
the usual features. 


REPORTS. 


Borough of Chorley Public Library.—Fourteenth Annual 
Report, 1912-13, shows a stock of 12,057 volumes, and the issues 
during the year “‘ shows a distinct advance on the previous year,” 
an increase of 4,199. The issue was 42,576. 


The National Library of Wales. Report of the Council on the 
Progress of the Library from October, 1910, to October, 1913, is a 
splendidly got-up Report, with its large margins, good paper, and 
illustrations, chiefly facsimiles of the title-pages of rare pamphlets 
relating to Wales. A report on the new buildings, income, organisa- 
tion, accessions, manuscripts deposited, with a list of the donors 
and notes on the special collections, make up a very interesting 
Report. Mr. Ballinger’s title of Librarian in Welsh is 
Llyfrgellydd. 

St. Bride Institute, General Library, Report for 1912-13, 
shows a stock of 16,314 volumes, 3,400 being works of reference. 
The average daily issue from the Lending Department was 513, 
as compared with 405 in the previous year. 

Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth, Reports of Libraries 
Sub-Committees for the year ended 31st March, 1913. This is a 
report signed by the chairman of each district on behalf of the 
Sub-Committee of each District Library. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE above Association visited Sheffield on February 12th, 
at the invitation of the Public Libraries Committee, who 
extended an invitation to the members of the Northern 

Counties Association also. There were representatives present 
from Nottingham, Derby, Kettering, Gainsborough, Long Eaton, 
Hucknall, Wakefield, and Sheffield. The Central Library was 
inspected under the supervision of Mr. Samuel Smith, the Sheffield 
City Librarian, who received the members, and expressed his 
pleasure at their visit, conveying also a message of greeting from 
Alderman W. Brittain, J.P., the Chairman of the Public Libraries 
Committee. The celebrated Ruskin Museum was visited, where 
Mr. Gill Parker, the Curator, specially described the various art 
treasures, minerals, and valuable manuscripts contained therein, 
afterwards displaying many choice editions of Ruskin’s collected 
works preserved in the Library. At the Sheffield University 
the Library was inspected, and some rare early-printed works 
exhibited. Mr. A. P. Hunt, the Librarian, read an interesting 

per on the history and development of the University Library. 
He stated that the actual beginning of the Library dated back 
some 35 years, but an important stage in its development was 
reached in 1905, when the University College obtained a Royal 
Charter of Incorporation as the University of Sheffield. Since 
that time the growth of the Library has been rapid and considerable; 
in 1907 the total number of the volumes being approximately 
12,000, but to-day the total stood at 34,800. The party then 
roceeded to the Town Hall, where they were entertained to tea 
i the Lord Mayor. Councillor W. Appleyard, J.P., the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee, offered words of 
welcome to the visitors, and referred to the responsibility of 
Librarians in guiding the reading of the people, and in disseminating 
knowledge. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, Councillor 
Appleyard and Mr. Smith, to whom they were all much indebted 
for the admirable arrangements of the local programme, and to all 
who had assisted in any way to make the meeting enjoyable and 
profitable, Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, the President of the North Midland 
Library Association, said that the visit had been of a most interest- 
ing and instructive nature. Miss:K. E. Pierce, the Vice-President, 
seconded. The guests were subsequently conducted through the 
magnificent Town Hall, and some of the members afterwards 
viewed the Museum of Decorative and Industrial Art. 


WALTER A. BRISCOE, Hon. Sec. 
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Catalogues Free. — State Wants. — Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


The LIBRARY WORLD 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Librarians. 
Established 1898. 


Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commenced with July issue 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 


~« 
Special Rates 4 ~ 23 O Post Pai‘ to 
quoted for 5 28 0 any address 
large quantities 6 for 12 months 
By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the T1TLE-PAGE AND INDEX to the volume without 


charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Manager, The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, LONDON, N. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVI, July 1913—June 1914, and send 


copy (ies) for which I enclose . to the following 
address. 
Name 
Address 
Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World. 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15.000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
3th cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 
The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface pr pe 8/o per 


set 


Alphabetic Sets ( 2 


5 divisic 


2/0 per 


” ( 80 » 7/O per set 

(130 B2/Gper set 

Speci ially Printed Guides 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 


Tab Guides are in use in large 


— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 
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When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World.” 
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Now Ready. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES Co 


BY 


Ww. cC. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 
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od IV. Printed or Written Cards. 
Vv. Author Cards. 
6 VI. Title Cards. 
x VIl. Subject Cards: Classified. 
Pi VIII. Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
6 IX. Guiding and Indexing. 
xX. Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part IIl.—Orner Liprary Uses or Carbs. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
2 XII. The Card Stock Register. 
"2 XIII. The Card Inventory. 
od XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Appgnpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 
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